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GEORGE HERBERT MEAD AND THE 
“DIVISION OF LABOR”: 
MACROSOCIOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS OF 
MEAD’S SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY* 


Hans Joas 
Max Planck Institute 


By presenting some results of an extensive reconstruction of George Herbert Mead’s work 
published as yet only in German it is argued that Mead’s work as a whole and particularly his 
social psychology contain an implicit conception of social order. This can be characterized as 
the idea that it is not normative integration as such, but communicative coordination that makes 
possible human society and social order. This is shown by findings on the early development of 
Mead’s ideas (Hegelianism, Definition of the Psychical), on German influences in Mead, and 
on the meaning of democracy as self-government in Mead’s political biography. Some hints to a 
comparison of Mead with other concepts of social order (Durkheim; negotiated order approach) 
are given. 


One of the most striking trends in symbolic interaction consists in the attempt to 
find an approach that is less subjectivistic and less restricted to microsociological 
phenomena, than the approach used to be in the immediate past—without losing, 
however, the crucial ideas and achievements of its tradition. The symbolic inter- 
actionist school, stemming mainly from the Chicago school of sociology that 
dominated American sociology until the 1930s, underwent a long period of relative 
isolation and tacit change in its’ leading interests in the 1940s and 1950s. The 
perspective found an astonishing renaissance in the late 1960s, when the desire for 
social theories less sterile than the established brand of middle-range functional- 
ism, and for an empirical methodology more conscious of the immediate proc- 
esses of ‘‘Verstehen,’’ became inescapable. This new interest, however, soon led 
to the insight that symbolic interaction, in spite of its obvious fruitfulness in 
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specific fields of research, was not very well prepared for the task of becoming a 
serious rival of Parsonian or Marxian macrosociological approaches. 

The macrosociological contributions of symbolic interactionists were dispersed 
over a wide range of sociological subdisciplines; the achievements of the prag- 
matist social philosophers and the theoretical implications of Chicago’s pioneering 
empirical research were only very fragmentarily known. As a consequence of this 
situation, there were many debates on the theoretical limits of symbolic inter- 
action and many attempts to show the ideological character and class biases of 
this type of sociology.! The main thrust of these criticisms was to accuse symbolic 
interaction of being unable to analyze the hard facts of political and economic 
processes that could not be reduced to phenomena of interpersonal immediacy. 

Unfortunately, most of the reactions toward those criticisms, on the part of 
symbolic interactionists themselves, were only defensive and not constructive. 
They defended their approach by arguing that a systematic theory of society as a 
whole was unnecessary or impossible, by suggesting that objectivity in empirical 
research is a problematic ideal, and by stating that their structuralist adversaries 
were incapable of grasping just those phenomena symbolic interaction had 
brought to light.2, Whereas the first two points certainly are not very convincing, 
the last point can hardly be rejected. For instance, the achievements of symbolic 
interactionist research on socialization processes and in the sociology of occupa- 
tions will have to be incorporated into any systematic social theory. 

The question now is whether this incorporation will lead to an only slightly 
modified functionalism or to a macrosociological theory of a really divergent 
form. During the 1970s one alternative has become clearer and clearer, and 
several authors—especially Anselm Strauss, Eliot Freidson and others}—have 
tried to elaborate the macrosociological implications of their substantive research 
in the sociology of occupations, professions, and professional organizations. The 
name applied to this developing approach is ‘‘negotiated order theory.’’ Together 
with a new reflection on the historical roots of the interactionist tradition, there is 
the possibility that a new interpretation of the methodological and substantive 
viewpoint of symbolic interaction will arise. 

This context can help to make clear the background for my extensive recon- 
struction of the work of George Herbert Mead. Everyone who has more than a 
superficial knowledge of Mead’s writings will soon notice several inconsistencies 
in the established self-image of symbolic interaction. This self-image was in- 
fluenced, above all, by several programmatic or summary essays by Herbert 
Blumer; but, like many attempts at methodological interpretation, codifying 
these essays do not necessarily express the whole set of presuppositions and 
leading ideas of this approach, and cannot be regarded as the authoritative in- 
terpretation of the work of Mead or other scholars of the Chicago tradition. For 
example, Mead’s conception of human sociality (and its social organization); 
human needs; the theory of the act (which is more than a theory of interaction); 
and the whole historical and political framework of Mead’s ideas cannot be found 
in Blumer’s writings. 

Given the current trend toward a macrosociological reorientation of symbolic 
interaction, Blumer’s incomplete treatment of Mead’s work is further exacerbated 
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by another general and current trend to mix Mead and phenomenology into a 
pseudo-unitary ‘‘interpretive approach,’’ that overlooks the role of classical 
pragmatism in the founding of Chicago sociology. To my mind, only a really 
comprehensive study of the dynamics of Mead’s work promised a necessary 
corrective, and it is my opinion that this factor should be combined with two 
others. The first may seem to be specifically German in origin. It arose from a 
theoretical situation dominated in a certain sense by Jiirgen Habermas’s brilliant 
writings toward a synthesis of interaction theory and historical materialism. 
George Herbert Mead served, for me, as a sort of ‘‘Archimedean point,”’ allowing 
me to retain independence from Habermas without losing the idea that these two 
traditions can be synthesized in fact. The second motive refers more to the 
American situation, where the danger is imminent that the insight into certain 
differences between ‘‘Mead and Blumer’ will lead back to a new distortion of 
Mead in the direction of neo-positivist interpretations. This revival of the old 
misunderstandings that Mead has provoked himself by using the term ‘‘behavior- 
ism,’’ can only be prevented by a concise interpretation of the original meaning 
and context of his approach. 

The following text gives a sketch of several results of this research on Mead. 
This sketch is more or less a broad outline of some conclusions of my book on 
Mead published in Germany (Joas, 1980). These conclusions are based on a com- 
prehensive study of Mead’s publications—many of them newly discovered—and 
on his unpublished remaining papers and letters. The work on Mead is only part of 
a still more encompassing study of a specifically American tradition of sociology 
in the pre-Parsonian age. It is my thesis that there was an implicit conception of 
social order that cannot be found in the same clarity in the European classics of 
sociology. In order to make that clear, this paper will compare very briefly the 
macrosociological implications of Mead’s work with two other conceptions. First, 
Mead will be compared to Durkheim on the crucial point of their respective ideas 
of social order and the division of labor; second, Mead’s approach will be com- 
pared to the present state of ‘‘negotiated order theory.”’ 


MEAD’S THEORY OF “PRACTICAL INTERSUBJECTIVITY” 


Even under formal criteria there are at least three deficiencies in the usual litera- 
ture on Mead.® First, there is no genetic presentation of the development of 
Mead’s ideas from the early philosophical phase, via his contributions to the 
controversies about the foundations of psychology as a science, to the main steps 
of his concept of symbolically mediated human communication and interaction, 
and the application of this paradigm in several philosophical, psychological, and 
sociological fields.’ Second, most of the interpretations of Mead’s development 
do not examine the important influences on him of non-American philosophical 
traditions, particularly classical German idealism and the debates of Neo-Idealism 
in the late 19th century. Third, wherever Mead’s political publications and 
opinions are included in the interpretation of his work, if at all, they are not 
articulated with the stages of his scientific biography. These three deficiencies 
make possible the frequent misinterpretations of Mead’s work as the work of a 
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behaviorist, a quasi-phenomenologist, or a metaphysical speculator. My interpre- 
tation tries to remove these three deficiencies. 

To summarize my interpretation, I refer to Mead’s position as the theory of 
practical intersubjectivity. That means that Mead’s central concept is his idea of 
intersubjectivity and of a social order in which the isolation and atomization of 
individuals is not overcome by the force or the rigid norms of an authoritative 
collectivity, but by the possibility of the participation of everybody in the deter- 
mination of a common future. The expression ‘“‘practical intersubjectivity’’ was 
chosen in order to allude to the difference between Mead’s concept of inter- 
subjectivity, and the concept of a merely contemplative and emotional inter- 
subjectivity as we find it in Feuerbach or Martin Buber, or a merely linguistic 
intersubjectivity as we find it in recent analytic philosophy. In spite of the high 
value of language in Mead’s thinking, it is his original contribution to insist on the 
foundation of language in expressive bodily movements, and on the foundation of 
communication in the forms of cooperation for the aims of material reproduction. 
The term ‘‘practical intersubjectivity’’ characterizes Mead’s place in the tradition 
of a philosophy of praxis and of theories of intersubjectivity and stresses his 
importance for both traditions. 


DEMOCRACY IN MEAD 


A study of Mead’s political biography brings to light not only the general socio- 
historical background of his conceptions, but also the motivational basis of his 
thinking. The center of Mead’s conception seems to have been an emphatic idea 
of democracy as collective self-government and individual autonomy. Social 
order—for Mead—is not simply guaranteed by collective values, but also by the 
everyday procedures of collective self-government in a variety of processes and 
participations. Mead certainly was throughout his life a radical democrat on the 
left wing of the existing political spectrum, one who even confessed in his early 
years to being a socialist He emphasized, however, the differences between his 
idea of socialism and the German social democracy of the pre-first-world-war 
period. For him, the crucial difference Jay between socialism as a form of sci- 
entific social reform and a form of merely utopian hope without a program realiz- 
able step by step. He identified Marxism with a form of teleological philosophy of 
history and refused it because of its irrational implications. He made just the same 
point, however, against the Christian belief system and tried in a lengthy and 
unpublished text, of his early years, to disentangle the core of an ethics of frater- 
nity and solidarity in the Christian religion from the paralyzing forms of mere 
ritual and to transfer this core into a social praxis 

The fields in which Mead’s political interests find application range from city 
politics to educational questions, from the problems of the immigrants to the 
reform of punitive justice. In all these fields, democracy is for Mead more than the 
mere existence of parliamentary institutions; it is an integral form of life character- 
ized by participation in communal affairs with equal opportunities. Scientific or 
rational social reform does not mean the rational finding of means for undiscussed 
purposes, but rather it means the intensification of public discussions from which 
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constructive solutions for social problems can arise (Mead 1899; 1916/17). In 
contrast to technocratic ideals, this is emphatically democratic. 

A closer look at Mead’s political opinions and activities during the first world 
war is useful so as to discern the limits of his position. There appears to be no 
chauvinist enthusiasm in Mead for the war (as there was with so many scholars of 
other nations) (Ringer, 1969), but rather an attempt to understand the psycho- 
logical and moral roots of militarism and aggressive patriotism. However, he does 
not transcend this psychological and moral level toward a political and economic 
analysis. His adjustment to the foreign policy of President Wilson is possible only 
because of a deep-seated naiveté on the economic background of American for- 
eign policy. The war seems to him to be a conflict between democracy and 
autocracy and he demands from the American labor movement an active support 
of the American role in the war and modesty in its economic wishes (Mead, 1917). 
Mead’s attitudes are shared by his generation of pragmatist intellectual social 
reformers. This sheds some light on the reasons for the longer lasting progressive 
nature of American bourgeois social thinking. In my view, pragmatism was rooted 
in the possibility of adapting the newer industrial, scientific, and technological 
developments, and their social consequences, into a thinking that had not yet lost 
its optimistic creed. In America, there had not been the same fear of a proletarian 
revolution as in Europe, but largely an undisputed hegemony of progressive 
bourgeois intellectuals over the labor movement. This had been made possible by 
the more pronounced tendencies of prosperity and its bases in continual economic 
expansion. Mead’s position during the first world war shows that he could not 
have had a full understanding of the economic preconditions of his social or 
socialist reformism; that made him incapable of really understanding the disap- 
pearance of social reform during the 20s and the end of the ‘‘Progressive Era.” 


GERMAN INFLUENCES IN THE EARLY MEAD 


These political and macrosociological shortcomings in Mead’s analysis do not 
destroy the value of his central idea of ‘‘practical intersubjectivity.”’ They show, 
however, the need for a more intensive integration of his abstract conception of a 
democratic social order into a macrosociological theory. Before answering the 
question of how far Mead’s own writings lead in this direction, one might well ask: 
what motives may be found in Mead’s biography that pervade his work? I think 
there are three: 1) confidence in the emancipatory potentials of scientific ration- 
ality; 2) the effort to root ‘‘mind”’ in the functions of the organism without losing 
sight of the special characteristics of the human species; and 3) the attempt to 
understand the ‘‘I’’ (the ‘‘ego’’), as a product of sociality. 

Mead’s confidence in science consists in the idea that scientific progress is 
based on free and unrestricted human communication and that this form of com- 
munication can be the model for social decision making in other fields. Hence, his 
conception of rationalization comes from a notion of rationality that aims at com- 
municative processes. The combination of these two ideas with the functioning of 
the organism, gives Mead’s ideas their materialist touch. More important in this 
context, however, is the third motive—a theory of the social genesis of the “‘I,”’ 
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is, for Mead, the destruction of the comerstone of possessive individualism. The 
individual and his property are not the premises and preconditions of society but 
individuation is a consequence of the structure of socially organized life proc- 
esses. Mead clings to the ideal of individual autonomy but this autonomy is no 
longer conceived as an original datum that has to be defended against society but 
is due to the structure of the social order that has to be organized in a way that 
allows collective self-determination. In Mead’s early phase this idea is present but 
only in philosophical form; he does not yet have the means for a really scientific 
statement. We see here the roots of his ideas of the self and the phases of its 
development not only of these empirical contributions but also of Mead’s ethics, 
which gives the normative implications as well as some hints for a theory of the 
development of moral consciousness. 

Information about Mead’s studies in Germany" and several hitherto unknown 
philosophical publications! allow us to understand better the genesis of his ideas. 
When Mead decided in 1888 to study physiological psychology, he chose not only 
an empirical discipline instead of mere philosophical reflections, but also a field in 
which independence from the dogmas of Christianity was easier to achieve.” The 
research center in physiological and experimental psychology was Germany, 
especially Leipzig, where Wilhelm Wundt had founded the first laboratory for 
these purposes. Mead went to Leipzig and spent the Winter term of 1888/89, 
suffering, however, from his difficulties with the German language. Perhaps this 
is One reason why Mead only studied philosophy in spite of his original intention 
to study psychology. The courses he took were Wilhelm Wundt’s ‘‘Fundamentals 
of Metaphysics,’’ M. Heinze’s ‘‘History of newer Philosophy’’ and Rudolf 
Seydel’s ‘‘The Relation between German Philosophy and Christianity since 
Kant.’ Hence, Mead took a course with Wundt but on the philosophical horizons 
of voluntarist monism. His two other teachers provided exposure to important 
forms of the contemporary debate between religion and a scientific world-view. 

At the end of that term, Mead went to Berlin because of the much greater range 
of philosophical topics there. In Berlin, he studied with Dilthey, Ebbinghaus, 
Paulsen, and Schmoller. This finding is rather important for understanding the 
roots of Mead’s thinking, for here Mead became exposed to the beginnings of an 
important conflict. The controversy between Dilthey and Ebbinghaus (Dilthey, 
1924; Ebbinghaus, 1896) set a scientifically oriented, reductionist ‘‘explaining”’ 
(erklarende) psychology against a hermeneutic and interpretative ‘‘describing”’ 
(beschreibende) psychology. 

Mead cannot be associated simply with one or the other of these two positions 
(in a controversy that still has such important contemporary consequences with 
regard to the separation of phenomenological and experimental psychology). 
Mead’s problem, in the context of this controversy, was how a scientific analysis 
of the evolutionary background of the interpretive capacities of the human “‘soul”’ 
could be possible. Mead planned to take his doctorate with Dilthey; the topic of 
his dissertation was a critique of the empiricist conception of space. This plan 
meant that Mead wanted to repeat Kant’s achievements and to overcome them in 
several respects. For Mead, the constitution of space had to do with the con- 
structive operations of hand and eye. This opened the way for an empirical elabo- 
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ration of the corpor¢gal presuppositions of the constitution and perception of space 
and at the same time for an alternative to Kantian phenomenalism. Universality 
for Mead was not guaranteed by the common organic features of men, but was the 
result of constructive and active efforts. These are motives that remained of 
life-long interest for Mead, but the means for an adequate elaboration of these 
ideas had not yet*been developed. Mead’s ambitious dissertation was never 
finished. 

Another important field of study that Mead found under Dilthey’s influence lay 
in the psychological treatment of ethical questions. (Mead took Dilthey’s famous 
course on ethics in which the German philosopher made an attempt in this direc- 
tion.) Mead referred to the psychology of the early moral development of the child 
as the most important field of research.'* He planned to publish a volume with 
translations from that field in the United States. 

Mead’s early philosophical contributions—for example on a new criticism of 
Hegel or on a German philosopher who tried to synthesize Hegel and Schleier- 
macher, show that Mead went through an Hegelian phase.!© The crucial point in 
this phase consisted in the idea of a non-irrationalist conception of a philosophy of 
life. For him, life was not creative and perfect self-regulation in opposition to 
intellect and rationality— as in most of the German ‘‘Lebensphilosophie,"’ or as in 
Bergson—but life was a continuing solution of problems. Hence, reflexivity was 
conceived as a product and a functional necessity of life and science as the 
opportunity to replace the blind laws of evolution by conscious self- 
determination. 

For a new kind of serious evaluation of the German tradition from Dilthey and 
Husserl to Heidegger and the so-called ‘‘Philosophical Anthropology,’’”’ this is 
full of suggestions. The point of divergence between Mead and Hegel lies in the 
question of the irreducible particularity of the individual. Mead’s discussion of 
D’Arcy shows his attempt to overcome Hegel without falling back to a conception 
of the individual as pre-given. Mead wanted to find the natural and social pre- 
conditions for the irreducible autonomy of the individual (Mead, 1901). 


MEAD’S DEFINITION OF THE PSYCHICAL 


It is impossible to show here all the intricacies through which Mead moved from a 
philosophical conception to more positive scientific ones. I want to mention, 
however, his most important contribution from the early work, the almost book- 
long essay on ‘‘The Definition of the Psychical.’’ There is literally not even one 
interpretation of this text in the literature on Mead and most essays on Mead do 
not mention it.!8 

Mead’s text belongs to a phase of transition in the history of psychology. The 
understanding of psychology as the scientific treatment of the facts of conscious- 
ness and the accompanying dominance of introspective methods had been put into 
question; Watson’s behaviorist ‘‘psychology without consciousness,’’ and the 
hegemony of experimental methods without hermeneutical procedures not as yet 
established. 

Mead refers to John Dewey’s criticism of the reflex arc concept and to other 
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authors of functionalist psychology (Dewey, 1972), but he is much superior to 
them in the thoroughness of his argument. He tries to refute a psychology that 
takes its objects naively as objective data, unable to reconstruct the process of 
abstraction by which they come into existence. This is surely very similar to 
Husserl’s contemporary attempts (Husserl, 1965, 1976), but Mead’s originality 
consists in the fact that he wants to bring an unreduced conception of subjectivity 
into the context of the empirical, biological, and social sciences, and not like 
Husserl into the realm of a separate phenomenological psychology. If Mead and 
Husserl are united in the opinion that the psychical is not a merely natural object 
independent of subjectivity, but refers to an ego and to a moment of presence, 
Mead goes farther by asking for the function of such a phase of the psychical in 
human action in a common world. Mead also gives an extensive discussion of 
other positions such as Wundt’s concept of double experience, a reductionist 
materialism or idealism, an empiricist separation of the genesis and the validity of 
subjective perceptions, and of William James’ phenomenalist renewal of the 
ancient idea of a human soul. 

Mead’s question asks how the psychical has to be conceived without reducing 
the psychical to physiological or physical processes in the manner of a reduction- 
ist materialism, or to a mere phenomenon that can be transcended in the logical 
“concept” as such in the manner of absolute idealism, or restricted in the sense of 
the old dualism of mind and body. How should the psychical be conceived in 
order to consider the role of the individual as more than a part of the general or 
collective, without, however, tearing down the relation between validity and 
individuality. How can the psychical be conceived taking into account the mo- 
mentary character of the psychical that is not a permanent aspect of a substance 
called consciousness, but is a moment in the cognitive process of acting indi- 
viduals? I cannot develop Mead’s solution here; I just want to mention the central 
role the concepts of action, cognitive reconstruction, and individuality have in his 
definition of the psychical. He defines psychology as a self-reflexive science. His 
text on the ‘‘Definition of the Psychical’’ is the elaboration of a concept of active 
self-reflexivity. It is contained, however, in a monological framework that allows 
for the question of self-reflexivity, but not for the question of the social precondi- 
tion of it. For that purpose, Mead has to transcend psychology to a social psy- 
chology, and he has to transcend his idea of a scientific theory of self-reflexivity 
with a scientific theory of human communication and interaction. 


MEAD’S THEORY OF THE SOCIAL ACT 


Discovering the social preconditions of self-reflexivity is the purpose of the fol- 
lowing steps in Mead’s thinking, especially of a series of articles published be- 
tween 1909 and 1913. A thorough interpretation of these texts allows one to show 
the gradual development of his ideas in these essays and the main influences on 
him. These influences consist in Baldwin’s theory of a social origin of the self, 
McDougall’s doctrine of social instincts, and Royce’s theory of the social char- 
acter of linguistic meaning and the symbolically mediated character of human 
reflexivity. These influences made it possible for Mead to convert Wundt’s theory 
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of the gesture into his own anthropological theory of communication (Mead, 
1909). 

Mead’s foundation of social psychology does not start with the separate organ- 
ism or the individual, but with the cooperating group of specifically human organ- 
isms. It is not the lonely actor who has to constitute common values that serve as 
a Starting point, but the social act, that means a complex group activity and not 
the individual action as such. A truly behavioristic social psychology in Mead’s 
sense is that which analyses all social processes in categories of behavior or 
action. This is quite different from psychological reductionism and from anti- 
psychological sociology. 


Social psychology is behavioristic in the sense of starting off with an observable activity—the 
dynamic, on-going social process, and the social acts which are its component elements—to be 
studied and analysed scientifically. But it is not behavioristic in the sense of ignoring the inner 
experience of the individual—the inner phase of that process or activity. On the contrary, it is 
particularly concerned with the rise of such experience within the process as a whole. . . . The 
act, then, and not the tract, is the fundamental datum in both social and individual psychology 
when behavioristically conceived, and it has both an inner and an outer phase, an internal and 
an external ‘aspect’ (Mead, 1934:7ff.). 


Mead introduces his conception of action in a non-individualist way. Quite 
different from the utilitarian tradition, but also from the classics of the sociological 
theories of action (Weber and Parsons), the elementary form of action is not 
referred back to the intentionality of an individualized subject. The complex group 
activity Mead refers to has to be differentiated into individual parts and these have 
to be integrated into common action. This is the place for the systematic analysis 
of the coordination of action through a mutuality of expectations. The concept of 
the individual for Mead is not an elementary datum in any sense that transcends 
the biological singularity of one’s body. He is interested in the way individuality is 
made possible by higher forms of cooperation. Mead’s approach does not exclude 
supra-personal structures of action, but starts from them. Since Mead refers the 
psychical to crisis, or a problematic situation in the act, he does not reduce the 
social context of the actors to a psychical whole,'® but tries to understand it as a 
specific form of coordinated action. 

For Mead, society is not merely an historical and cultural phenomenon that 
presses together separate individuals in an external way, but, rather, human 
nature for Mead is social in itself. That is why the difference between the funda- 
mental structures of human societies and of animal societies gains such a promi- 
nent place in Mead’s thinking. In opposition to the highly developed social forms 
of several insects like ants and bees, there is no possibility for mankind to guaran- 
tee a system of rigid division of labor by biological specialization and by the 
differentiation of innate forms of behavior. For man, even the principle of verte- 
brate societies, namely, the regulation of group life by instincts that are modified 
in the processes of fighting for status in a unilinear hierarchy of domination, is 
impossible. In the socialization of the primates there can be found the first forms 
of tradition, but these traditions are without objectification and hence very narrow 
in their range. The principle of human sociality—as we noticed before—is the 
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differentiation of individual behavior independent from natural fixations, and the 
integration of these individual behaviors into a unitary group by the structure of 
mutual expectations. 

Mead’s analysis of communication has the purpose of laying open the mechan- 
ism of this sociality. That is certainly only a logical reconstruction, because Mead 
does not discuss the ecological conditions for this process in prehistorical times. 
Human communication allows the coordination of processes organized in the 
form of a division of labor. For Mead, every division necessarily implies a certain 
form of communicative coordination. It is a serious misunderstanding to conclude 
from this idea that Mead’s conception of society contains only communicative 
relations. In his own words: 


The mechanism of human society is that of bodily selves who assist or hinder each other in their 
cooperative acts by the manipulation of physical things (Mead, 1932:169). 


So, it is not the exclusive treatment of communicative relationships that is char- 
acteristic for Mead, but the idea that it is not normative integration as such, but 
communicative coordination that makes possible human society and social order. 


SOCIAL ACT AND SOCIAL ORDER 


This idea places Mead and his fellows” in line with the classical] foundations of 
sociology. A brief comparison with Durkheim may be useful to characterize the 
specificity of this approach. Mead would not have objected to Durkheim’s criti- 
cism of the utilitarian conception of the division of labor. Instead, he conceives of 
society as Durkheim does, as pre-given, and of the division of labor as norma- 
tively mediated. But there are immediately two points of divergence. First, Mead 
introduces the priority of sociality in action terms and not in terms of the struc- 
tures of collective consciousness. Second, normative mediation for Mead is al- 
ways only something like a sedimentation of communicative coordination. 

For Mead, the scientific study of the transition from animal to human sociality 
shows the pre-givenness of society as well as the communicative constitution of 
social regulation. The division of labor, according to Mead, cannot be regarded as 
the result of a naturalistic, technological, or ecological determinism, nor simply as 
normatively mediated, but as mediated by a flexible dimension of communicative 
coordination?! The active contribution of the actors to the structures of the divi- 
sion of labor cannot be reduced to an abstract selfish interest in which the isolated 
activities of individuals are brought together by their need for exchange, or to a 
mere horizon of non-contractual presuppositions of any contract, but consists in 
processes of negotiation between the individuals and in the products of these 
negotiations. An important empirical consequence of this metatheoretical idea is 
that norms and rules will hardly ever be unambiguous or undisputed; they always 
are under the influence of subjective definitions of the situation and of subjective 
intentions, purposes, and interests, and they always are the object of negotiations 
between these actors. 

For Mead, in opposition to Durkheim, there is no possibility of a collective 
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consciousness without the form of separate selves; for Mead the individual is not 
only characterized by the plasticity of human nature and the differentiation of 
personality structures, but by self-reflexivity. It is quite logical that Mead, unlike 
Durkheim, is not interested in drawing a boundary-line between sociology and 
psychology, but in the integration of these disciplines. To take an empirical ex- 
ample, in dealing with punitive justice Mead (1918) tries to grasp not only the 
structures of codified law, but also the structure of the dynamics in the interaction 
between the criminal, the court, and the society. 

In conclusion, a few sentences on the relationship between the macrosocio- 
logical implications of Mead’s work and others in the American pragmatist tradi- 
tion and the negotiated order approach. In many ways this latter approach is 
nearest to a revival of the forgotten tradition. But there are also several points 
where the danger of simplification must be avoided.” First, the negotiated order 
approach should not be restricted to the division of labor in the interior structure 
of organizations or institutions, but also should be applied to the macrostructures 
of the division of labor among occupations or professions, complex organizations, 
and the sectors and subsystems of a society as a whole. Second, it is necessary to 
introduce into the concept of negotiations the difference present in Mead and 
emphasized today by Habermas, namely, the difference between merely strategic 
negotiations and truly communicative ones. This difference comes from the readi- 
ness and ability of the actors to discuss and revise their own interests and aims. 
Third, the theory of negotiated order cannot simply be founded on a theory of 
negotiations themselves, but has to imply the structural consequences of human 
action toward nature in the sphere of material reproduction. Symbolic interaction 
should not be restricted to a theory of the life-world embedded in an unanalyzed 
macrosociological framework, but has to be developed as an empirical macro- 
sociology guided by a radically democratic model of social order.” 


NOTES 


1. One example of many is Lichtman (1970). For a quite different and much more productive type, 
see Zeitlin (1973). 

2. The most important statements are contained in Blumer (1969). 

3. Cf. the highly informative article by Maines (1977). A preliminary attempt to formulate the 
theoretical position of the negotiated order approach is Strauss (1978). Very important for my own 
research is the work of Eliot Freidson (for example 1975/76; 1977). 

4. The texts by Fisher and Strauss (1978a, 1978b, 1979) should be mentioned here. I omit recent 
literature on Park, Thomas, or the genesis of symbolic interactionism. 

5. The texts by Lewis (1976, 1979) and McPhail and Rexroat (1979) go in this direction. Whereas 
they defend Mead as a behaviorist, Scheffler (1974) criticizes Mead from a somewhat similar stand- 
point. Both sorts of arguments seem to me to be rather misleading. 

6. This has been made especially clear by the reviews of Miller’s (1973) book: Cook (1974), 
Donovan (1974), and Tillman (1974). Tillman has the ingenious idea of comparing Mead to Dilthey and 
Ebbinghaus without having the information on Mead’s studies in Germany. Her interpretation suffers, 
however, from a somewhat unclear mixture of the positions of Dilthey and Husserl. 

7. The only exception can be found in the outstanding interpretations by Cook (1972, 1977, 1979). 

8. Mead’s letter to Henry Castle, Oct. 21, 1890. 

9. The text can be found in the Mead Papers, Chicago (Joseph Regenstein Library), Box X, 
Folder 1. 
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10. The editor of ‘‘Symbolic Interaction,’’ Harvey A. Farberman, encouraged me to include infor- 
mation about Mead’s stay in Germany; that is why I presented some of my findings from the archives 
of the Leipzig and Berlin (GDR) universities. 

11. Cf. Mead (1897, 1901). The most complete bibliography of Mead’s writings ever published is 
contained in Joas (1980). 

12. Cf. Henry Castle, Letters. London 1902, p. 579 (letter of February 3rd, 1889 from Henry Castle 
to his parents). 

13. Ibid. 

14. Mead’s letter to Henry Castle, October 20th, 1891. 

15. Mead’s letter, October 24th, 1891. 

16. Hook (1936) still called Mead ‘‘from the school of Hegel.’’ This sort of interpretation has 
completely been forgotten since. The chapter on Hegel in Mead’s *‘Movements of Thought” is disap- 
pointing and does not allow one to reconstruct the meaning of Hegel for Mead in his early phases. 

17. Even the most prominent authors of this tradition are hardly known in America (Arnold Gehlen, 
Helmuth Plessner, Erich Rothacker, Max Scheler). For a new interpretation of this tradition cf. 
Honneth and Joas (1980). 

18. Mead (1903). The text has never been completely reprinted since. For an extensive interpreta- 
tion see Joas (1980:67-90). 

19. Mead’s criticism of Cooley (Mead, 1930) could partially be applied to phenomenological sociol- 
ogy, too. 

20. The term ‘‘fellows*’ certainly does not describe the complex interrelationships in the Chicago 
school. This article is superficial in its interpretation of these personal and theoretical affinities and in 
its consideration of the intricacies of Durkheim’s work. 

21. Freidson (1975/76). 

22. For debate on the ‘‘negotiated order approach" cf. Benson (1977, 1978), Day and Day (1977/ 
1978), Maines (1978). 

23. From a systematic point of view, it would be necessary to make comparisons of this approach 
with attempts in the context of historical materialism to reconstruct this tradition as a philosophy of 
praxis and a theory of democracy, especially the work of Jiirgen Habermas and of Antonio Gramsci. 
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